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NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The Normal School, from whatever stand point viewed, must be dis- 
cussed as part of a system. And the complex thing which we call 
our educational system, follows the same laws of growth and devel- 
opment as other organizations of human society, the political the 
ethical, the industrial. These in turn, find a parallel in the various 
forms of physical life: whether we view life structures as shown forth 
in the lowest forms of the animalculae, or in the highest forms, ot 
which the human mind itself is th® crown, we find all following the 
same general law, from the undefined to the definite, from the simple 
to the complex, from the general to the specialized structure; and as 
this process of developement goes on, as the functions multiply and 
become better defined, each becomes dependent upon the other. No 
organ works for itself alone, it has a special work to do, and that 
work is to facilitate, or in some cases to make possible, the work of 
the others. 

‘THE LAW OF DEVELOPMENT in the educational body has given rise 
to special structures with definite functions te perform, each of which 
in some sense helps the others. Hence we find schools of medicine, of 
law, of art, agricultural schools, military, naval, and mining schools. 
Some of them have existed in a greater or less degree of perfection 
for many hundred years, but this new department, the Normal School, 
is of comparatively recent date, and cannot be said yet to have 
reached the full measure of its development. Like all highly im- 
portant organisms it is slow of growth, but like the latest develop- 
ment of mind, it is of the highest value. 
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The Normal School has met the fate of all late comers. who enter 
the contest when the forces of life are already engaged upon the side 
of organisms strong by reason of accumulated energy. The strug- 
gle thus far has been for existence, but if is steadily gathering that 
toree over and above expenditure upon which the working power de- 
pends. 

Thus tar the Normal School has been daing the work of other 
schools, and while the demand has been for special work, it has not 
been able to meet that demand because of the weakness and inet- 
ticiency of the schools upon it which it immediately depends. It has 
heen forced to do the work of the common school, the high school, 
the academy, until the true conception of its own proper work is 
heing lost sight of. In many cases it never bas been gained. 

THE ORIGINAL MISTAKE. 

(rrave mistakes have been made both in conceiving of the function 
of the Normal School and in the organizations necessary for securing 
the end. The founders of the first Normal Schools had to meet the 
old question, Which is tirst—structure or function, the tree or the 
seed? and wisely or unwisely considering that the tree would have to 
be planted before the seed could be obtained, they made some mis- 
takes in the matter of location and of organization, which will take 
time to overcome. The State finding itself in possession of the 
means for building Normal Schools built large buildings, and pro- 
vided faculties sufficient for instructing hundreds, regardless of the 
tact that there were not fifty in that locality who were fit candidates 
tor Normal School work. Having accommodations tor hundreds, 
hundreds must be obtained at some price, and that price was the 
ruinous one, of taking all who came, most of whom were destitute 
of the elements of knowledge. Having this class of students, m- 
struction must be suited to them, so the work became largely what 
cought to have been done in the common schools. 

[am not speaking of the Normal Schools as a failure by any 
means. They have been, and are doing a grand and noble work: 
they are making the true standard of the Normal School more and 
more possible, year by year, but they are not reaching the professional 
standard which it is possible to attain even now, under the disadvan- 
tages in which they are laboring. The first stage of growth is reached 


and it is time to take an advanced step. 
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The conditions that have determined the location of Normal Schools 
have been anything but the most natural for their growth and devel- 
opment according to the true jdea. They should be placed in those 
centers where the greatest amount of culture would be back of them. 
instead of being located upon the contines of civilization, or in those 
places determined by sectional jealousy or political patronage. Surely 
there were centers of educational influence in the State at the time 
of the founding of these schools where a truer idea of Normal School 
work and a little nearer approximation to the prefessional standard, 
might have been secured. 

Instead of placing them in close connection with the graded school, 
the high school, and the college, their natural allies and supporters, 
the aim has seemed to be to place them at the farthest possible re- 
move, so that a feeling of jealousy and distrust has arisen, where there 
should be only mutual aid and support. 

I believe it would not be too radical a change even now, to make 
three, at least, of our Normal Schools 


STRICTLY PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


The number of students would be redueed; so would the number 
of vears in the course of instruction,and the number of members 
composing the Normal School faculty; and the economized force could 
be turned into channels that would be tributary to these schools. 

The Normal School should have a vital connection with some sys- 
tem of schools. Those who apply for admission should have certiti- 
cates of graduation from the high school, instead of coming from al! 
grades, from all kinds of schools. or from no school at all, as is some- 
times the case. 

Students for the Normal School should be placed upon the same 
footing as applicants for the university classes. Surely no less eul- 
ture should be demanded for the fine art of teaching, than for any 
other art. And this high school course should be systematie, thorough, 
and complete. It should be a combination of the scientific and 
classical courses of study, and should extend over 2 period of four 
years, and this after having completed the course of instruction in 
the graded schools. But according to the report of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction there are very few graded schools in 
the State which are able to prepare pupils to enter the regular classes 
of the university; hence the same difticulty must arise in regard to 
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the supply for the Normal Schools of the State. This is a real di. 
culty, but not so formidable as it seems at present: a little intelligent 
legislation to remedy the defects so clearly pointed out, and so justly 
complained of, in the same report, which were 

1. A lack of intelligence in supervision; 2. A lack of permanene» 
in supervision; 3. A lack of authority in supervision, would go 
great way towards simplifying the difficulty. 

There should be 


ri 


AUTHORITY IN STATE SUPERVISION, 

Jurisdiction over the schools should be removed from the loca! 
boards, when it is proven to be inefficient and worthless, and placed 
in the hands of a competent authority. 

These boards should not be allowed to place in the teacher's posi- 
tion an incompetent person, either through nepotism or parsimony. 
The State furnishes the means for educating teachers; to the State 
belongs the right and duty of prescribing the qualifications for its 
teachers; and when illiterate places do not seek that intelligence in 
its teaching force which is needed for the general uplifting of the 
grade of the schools, the State should send trained teachers into 
these places, and sustain them by its authority. In no other way is 
an efficient system of schools possible, and as a consequence, a Normal, 
or any higher education, possible. 

There should be a State Bureau of Education, the head of which 
should be the State Supt. of Public Instruction, invested with the 
executive power, with the local town boards as an advisory council, 
whose duty it should be to advise of the local needs, and in cases of 
sufficient intelligence, byfand with the consent of the central bureau, 
provide for the educational*wants of the place. This might always 
he in large towns, where a well graded system of schools was in ope- 
ration. 

The educational needs of a large city must of necesssity be differ- 
ent from those of sparsely populated districts. In those eases the 

city should be the unit, and the city board of education, with the city 
superintendent at its head, should take the place of the State central 
bureau. 

The practical difficulties which arise in considering the question of 
professional Normal Schools for the State, do not arise, (at least, not 
in so great a degree) in considering the question of city Normal Schools. 


In every city, as in our own, where a good graded school system is 10 
. * a = “ 
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operation. there need be no lack of pupils who will be sufficiently 
cultured to enter upon professional work. It is better to take those 
who are to become teachers in the city schools from the graduates of 
those schools. It is a saving of time and expense. 

One year’s professional instruction after having finished a thorough 
course in our city school, will be sufticient: at least, it will be as long 
astep toward the ideal standard of Normal School work, as can safely 
be taken at present. 

Furthermore, graduates of such schools can best understand and 
appreciate the work required to be done in them, and while there may 
be a tendency toward a stereotyped plan of proceeding, from such a 
system, it must be remembered, that no perfect organization can be 
obtained without uniformity, and hence no permanent results. ‘The 
graded school, the high school, the Normal School, make a circle 
complete in itself, and is the only true system for city schools. 
Many large cities are organizing upon this plan, and the fact that 
they have not adopted it earlier is due to the low esteem in which the 
profession of teaching has been held. The demand for scholarly at- 
tainment in the teacher has always been low, and teachers, as do mem- 
hers of all other professions, meet the demand. Should the demand 
be for four years of thorough academic instruction, supplemented by 
one year’s professional instruction, in our State as well as in our city, 
we should find enough to meet the demand to fill our schools with 
trained teachers. This is not to say that this work must be done in 
five consecutive years. 1 understand very well the correllatives, pov- 
erty, and ambition to reach a higher plane of culture. The work 
could be graded and continued over a longer time, and certificates for 
the attainment of any portion of it be graded, and salaries graded 
«cording to the kind of certificate held, and quality of work done. 
and only when the full course was completed, when knowledge of 
the science, and skill in the performance of the work required, were 
gained, should the diploma be given, and this should be final. ‘There 
is nothing more detrimental in this whole vital question, than this 
placing of superiority, mediocrity, and absolute inferiority, upon the 
same plane, estimating them according to no fixed standard, compen- 
sating them according to no just measure. 

But we have been considering thus far, in regard to this Normal 
School work, questions which may be classed as erternal, questions of 


location, organization, ete.. ete. We only wish to notice briefly now. 
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two or three points, which may be considered under the head of the 
INTERNAL WORK OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


In what should this professional instruction consist? Of whatever 
else it may consist, it surely should comprise studies like the following; 

1. All those studies which give light upon the nature of the being 
to be educated. This will include a knowledge of the laws of the 
growth and development of the physical; also the conditions upon 
which the healthy action of the physieal is possible: in short the 
philosophy of making a good animal. 

2. The latest philosophy of mind as dependent upon the physical, 
with a history of opinion upon this subject; how modifications come 
through nationality and climatic influences: also from the perfect or 
imperfect action of the laws of heredity. 

3. Studies which bear upon the evd/ for which an education is given, 
and all knowledge which helps to determine what that end is, as 
shown in history; and especially should the history of attempts a 


> 


education at different periods of the world’s progress, with different 
ends in view, its failures and successes, and reasons for them, be 
studied. 

4. There should be given a review of all the subjects taught in our 
schools, so that there might be a complete, thorough, and exhaustive 
knowledge of the matter to be conveyed to the mind. 

». Methods of education. The way of bringing the outer physical 
to the inner mental, and a careful study of the underlying principles 
which govern all correct methods of instruction. 

6. The science of government. and that especial department which 
is termed school-government. 

7. And lastly, a practical application of the principles and meth- 
ods learned to the daily work of the school-room. 

This course of instruction would involve mooted questions which 
cannot at present be settled authoritatively, but this leads us to con- 
sider another part of the work of the Normal School, which is to 
arouse in the minds of its graduates the same spirit of observation, the 
same careful experimenting, the same minute classifying and record- 
ing of results us are brought to the settlement of any other scientific 
question. 

Mr. Tyndal spends weeks and months experimenting in the most 
careful and painstaking manner upon the question of spontaneous 
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generation; not only Mr. ‘Tyndal, but a score of other thinkers upon 
the same subject, and they publish the results of their experiments to 
the world in a clear and exhaustive manner, and then the record is 
tiled away for future reference and aid to those who shall coine after, 
in the same,line of thought. and in this way a science of biology be- 
comes possible. But where do we hear of a company of educators 
experimenting in the same painstaking manner to demonstrate the 
vital questions of mental life; or if those experiments have been made 
where do we find the results recorded in a systematic manner ? 

Some of the questions which require careful observation, are some- 
thing like the following: 

1. To what extent is a healthy mental growth dependent upon ex- 
ternal conditions ¥ 

2. Does the mental nature of a class of people who have been subject 
to certain climatic conditions for a long time, differ from that of « 
class of people who have been subject to entirely different conditions 
for the same length of time (as for instance German and Norwegian)? 
[f se, what is the kind and degree of difference? 

3. Should differences in the curriculum and methods of instrue- 
tion be made because of this variation? If so, what difference? 

4+. What influence has sex upon the mental nature of an individual ? 

>. What are the comparative results obtained from educating the 
sexes separately, and together ¥ 

6. What is the relative value of character as formed in those schools 
where the moral and religious side of the student’s nature receives 
equal or greater attention than the intellectual, and that formed in 
schools where that side is ignored, or neglected ¥ 

7. Which course of study gives most complete and symmetrical 
mental development, the scientific or the classical 

s. The comparative results obtained by men and women as teach- 
ers? 

Most people have private opinions upon these questions, based upon 
sentiment mainly, but what we need is not sentiment, but a careful 
collection of facts, by intelligent observers, a close and exhaustive 
observation ranging over wide spaces of time and distance, made by 
those who are interested in knowing the truth, not for the purpose ot 
establishing some pet theory, but for the purpose of making a s¢/- 
ence of education possible, Thousands have been, and are, making 
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these observations, some thinking, some unthinking, and are gaining 
a vast amount of information through their experience, which if re- 
corded and systematized according to some fixed principles, and pub- 
lished in proper form. would be of great aid in settling vexed ques- 
tions of education. 

But we hear it urged: * Those questions cannot be settled, the sub- 
ject is too complex, the factors that go to make the product we call 
mind, are too numerous to be estimated. The profession of teach- 
ing must beempirical.” Difticulty or complexity does not deter other 
scientists from investigating problems of interest. The chemist is 
not wearied or disheartened in the pursuit of ultimate elements, be- 
cause of the extreme complexity of the matter examined or the 
severity of the analysis required. 

The astronomer in his search for hidden worlds is net deterred by 


the extreme difficulty attending his work. But supposing the ob- ° 


jection is right, that the subject is too complex for analysis; that 
point settled by a process of scientific demonstration would be a great 
point gained. Then those people who are cherishing the idea that 
there is such a thing as a science of mind, and consequently, of edu- 
cation, would have their minds disabused of that fallacy, and could 
turn their attention to more profitable fields of inquiry. 

Now it should be the work of the Normal Schools in the State to 
collect, collate, systematize the results of intelligent experiments and 
observation of their graduates, and each should report the result of 
its investigation to a national center, which should be charged with 
the work of supervision, of systematizing and unifying the whole so 
that there might be some standard authority, some unity of design 


and effort, in this great work of education. | Miss 8S. A. STEWART. 
Read at Milwaukee, duly 6th, 


—_ 


SMALL COLLEGES. 

Our Centennial Fourth is too lately past for the toleration of any 
very severe strictures upon such prejudices as are even remotely cou- 
nected with our political system; still, | venture to suggest that, in 
one direction, at least, such prejudices do exist. In the township, as 
the ultimate political division organized within itself, yet subordinate 
and tributary to the county, in the county having similar rela- 
tions to the State, and the State to the nation, we find a sys- 
tem well adapted to governmental needs. Why not make the politi- 
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cal unit the educational unit also? Let each township maintain a 
system of elementary schools; give to each county an academy, and 
to each State a university—a university in name, but in reality an 
institution whose chief function it shall be to furnish higher disci- 
plinary or collegiate instruction for the State; and, finally, as a 
grand cap-stone to our structure, let us have a National University. 
Thus we shall have an educational system fashioned after the model 
of our political system—every stone hewn to the same pattern, every 
pillar cast in the same mold—from butment to pinnacle an edifice 
over which the American eagle might hover with peculiar compla- 
cency. Parts of this scheme are confessedly good; to condemn it as 
a whole is foreign to my present purpose. [ would simply call atten- 
tion to the fact that very many dazzled by this or by some analagous 
vision are seriously prejudiced against all such institutions as are not 
at once seen to fill some niche therein. 

A vast majority of our higher educational institutions are titly and 
sometimes contemptuously termed small colleges. These schools 
seldom possess imposing buildings or extensive endowment funds. 
They are able to employ but a limited number of teachers, and are 
meagerly supplied with libraries, apparatus, and the various auxilia- 
ries of educational work. ‘These apparently unfavorable externals 
strike forcibly upon the attention, and also give rise to many dispar- 
aging criticisms—criticisms which a candid examination into the 
work performed and the results attained would quite disarm. Thus, 
there are not wanting such questions as these: Are the sinall colleges 
doing a work that warrants their existence? Would not the cause of 
general education be better subserved if they were quite blotted out. 
or at least restricted to preparatory and academic work, and their 
students left to seek collegiate instruction in larger and stronger col- 
leges? To notice briefly a few reasons for answering these questions 
—the former with an emphatic affirmative, and the latter with an 
equally emphatic negative—is the purpose of this paper. 

Granting, for the moment, that the schools in question do inferior 
work, they are not lowering the popular estimate of higher educa- 
tion. Their published curricula differ in no important particulars 
trom those of larger colleges. Among their professors they almost 
invariably number some who have received their education in the 
larger colleges. The communities in which they are situated are 
deeply interested in them. They are making inquiries and comparing 
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their own institutions with those more pretentious. — Ls it possible 


that the conception of true collegiate training in such a community 


should be less adequate than it would be in. the absence of the col- 
lege? On the contrary, the small college is a direct and efficient 
means of extending a knowledge of higher education and an interest 
therein. It is sometimes intimated that the money given to small 
colleges is so much withdrawn from the funds of their greater “ri- 
vals,” when, as is asserted, it could be far more advantageously used. 
But it must not be forgotten that the money which is given to these 
schools is usually given from some denominational or local interest, 
and would not be given at all but for the institution to which it is 
given. Again, the small college may claim a point in its favor. — It 
is a direct means of increasing the fund devoted to the work of edu- 
cation. But the most common criticisms cluster about the idea that 
our colleges are too numerous. Out of this notion grew the kindred 
assertions that the schools are in damaging competition with one an- 
other, and that the smaller are doing injury both to the larger and 
to their own students; for, as the objector says, the students are de- 
prived of the superior advantages afforded by the larger institutions, 
and these institutions, in turn, are robbed of the benefits to be de- 
rived from an increased number of students. To quote from Prest. 
White, of Cornell University: “The main condition of advanced ed- 
neation is concentration of resources.  * * Imperial Prussia 
sees this, and has but eight Universities. The United States has not 
seen it, and the last report of the bureau of education shows that we 
have over three hundred and sixty institutions bearing the proud 
name of College and University.” And again, “In a vast majority 
of the States | there is| not a single College or University worthy of 
the name—only a multitude of little sectarian schools with pompous 
names and poor equipments, each doing its best to prevent the estab- 
lishment of any institution broader or better.” 

Ayre our colleges too numerous? Let us examine this oft-made ap- 
peal tothe German system. What is a University? Matthew Arnold, in 
his work on the “Higher Schools and Universities of Germany.’ 
says “the University ought to provide facilities, after the general ed- 
ueation is finished, for the young man to go on in the line where his 
special aptitudes lead him, be it that of language and literature, of 
mathematics, of natural sciences, or any other line, and follow the 
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studies of that line under first-rate teaching.” This is exactly what 
the German Universities are doing, and what they are intended to do. 
Mr. Arnold says, again: “But for mastership or doctorship, Oxford 
and Cambridge have, as is well known, no examination, or au examin- 
ation which is a mere form; they have consequently no instruction 
directed to these grades; no real University instruction, therefore, at 
all.” And if weighed in the same balance. would not Harvard and 
Yale, or even Cornell, be found equally wanting? As in England, so 
in America we must believe that such instruction has yet to be or- 
ganized. But the mass of our colleges do not aspire to University 
work. Often has it been reiterated by representative men that the 
instruction given in these schools is intended to be simply “forma- 
tive.” ‘Their office is not to teach specialties, but to furnish to the 
student a general liberal culture. — This is precisely the work of the 
German gymnasium, and in the gymnasium the college finds its true 
counterpart. It is true that the former admits students at an earlier 
age, and gives instruction in fewer branches? but it also presents 
much the longer course of study, and drills far more persistently and 
thoroughly. It thus imparts a culture fully equivalent to the col- 
lege, else why do so many of our most talented college graduates be- 
take themselves to the German Universities, seeking to avail them- 
selves of instruction there provided for scholars no more nature than 
graduates from the gymnasium? To these considerations we may 
add the testimony of such men as Prest. MeCoshand Mr. Arnold. 
The former, in his paper on “* Upper Schools,” published in the Inter- 
national Review for March, 1874, translates the term gymnasium by 
classical college. The latter asserts that the certificates issued at the 
close of the gymnasium course answers to the English degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. According to the statement trom the bureau of 
education presented by Dr. MeCosh in connection with the article 
before alluded to, Germany has five hundred and sixty-tour gymmasia. 
From the same authority we find that she has also four hundred and 
eighty-one real-schools. which, like the gymnasia, present a nine 
years’ course of study, and differ from them mainly in the degree of 
attention paid to classical studies. Thus the German collegiate insti- 
tutions number one thousand and forty-five. In Gen. Eaton's report 
tor the same year, the number of collegiate schools in the United 
States is given at three hundred and forty-three. The two countries 
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do not ditfer materially in population: hence we may say that Cer- 
tnany admonishes us of the excessive number of our colleges by 
maintaining three times as many similar schools for the aceconimoda- 
tion of an equal number of youth. 

Is there not here a hint for the theorist, who, with head full of an 
ideal or national system of education, looks upon existing higher 
schools as a bed of tares, not only overshadowing the ground, but 
pushing each other into puny insigniticance—a mass of rubbish to 
be cleared away to make room for his own rare plant? — Let him in- 
duce the general government to found, not one, but several wniversi- 
ties; let him seeure that each State maintain one good college—more. 
if he can—and still there will be work enough for all, before America 
will stand abreast with Germany in higher education. And is there 
not also a suggestion for those who love to compare our educational 
system to a fine edifice, having excellent rooms both above and |e- 
low, but with no stairway between? In our elementary schools we 
have a very good Jowef story, and in our colleges the promise of a 
stairway, but where is the upper story ? 

To insure the best results, higher as well as elementary education 
uiust be made easily accessible to all. Why is it that while Germany 
has 200,000 young men engaged in collegiate and preparatory studies. 
in the United States there are less than 50,0002 Other reasons there 
no doubt are, such as our higher rates of interest, and the compara- 
tively undeveloped condition of our material resources; but the maim 
reason is, that with only one-seventeenth of our extent of territory, 
she has three times our number of collegiate institutions. Again | 
quote from Mr. Arnold. In speaking of English University educa- 
tion, he says: “If there is one thing which my foreign experience 
has left me convinced of—as convinced of as I am of our actual want 
of superior instruction, it is this: that we must take this instruction 
to the students, and not hope to bring the students to the imstrue- 
tion. P We mnst plant faculties in the eight or ten 
principal seats of population, and let the students follow lectures 
there trom their own homes, or with whatever arrangements for 


their living they and their parents may choose.” If this be true ot 


superior instruction in a country not equal in size to any one of our 
thirteen largest states, with how much greater force will similar re- 
qarks apply to true secondary instruction among us? 
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In respect to education, the political economist’s law of supply and 
demand seems to be reversed. That increased supply creates in- 
creased demand is in general the rule. Accordingly we find many 
colleges doing a kind of missionary work. Situated as they generally 
are, remote from any similar school, each enters upon the task not 
only of teaching those who may be immediately desirous of its in- 
struction, but also of educating the entire community to an appreci- 
ation of such instruction. The process is slow, but it goes forward, 
and with it there comes to the school increase of substantial encour- 
agement. Thus, as might be amply illustrated by facts, the school 
gradually attains to an adequate support, and the people within the 
circle of its influence come not only to appreciate. but to possess the 
culture which it affords. 

The smaller colleges are largely engaged in preparatory and aca- 
demie work, and in these departments a large number, perhaps even 
a majority of their students, enter with no intention of remaining 
for any considerable length of time. But thus brought under the 
influences and into the associations of liberal culture, thus made to 
feel its power and value, hundreds are led to avail themselves of its 
advantages. Some loyally remain in the school which first opened 
to them the fountain of knowledge. These, for the most part, make 
up its college classes. Many, at the close of their preparatory stud- 
ies, or early in their course, seek beneath the shadow of some re- 
nowned name, “superior advantages.” Thus attendance upon larger 
colleges is not diminished, but increased by these supposed rivals. 

Our small colleges are doing much for the cause of education 
which they could not do if restricted to preparatory and academic 
work. That they are necessarily engaged, to a large extent, in such 
work is no fatal Objection to their present organization. In the 
German gymnasia are taught branches more elementary than any in 
our preparatory courses, and in the same schools are pursued studies 
which are not deemed at all beneath the dignity of our best colleges; 
yet we hear of no discord, and there is no vociferous demand that the 
higher studies be separated from the lower, and taught in different 
schools. But whatever results may accrue to a college from connev- 
nection with a school of lower grade, the lower school is benefited. 
Not only does the higher work afford an immediate objective 
point for effort in the lower grades, but the associations and influen- 
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ves which cluster about the institution all tend powertully to beget 
and cultivate an abiding interest in thorough scholarship. The fact 
that a school is organized as a college, and as such has special needs, 
stimulates its friends to special efforts in its behalf; and thus the 
necessary equipments of the college are often furnished above and 
beyond the facilities which would have been provided for it as an 
academy. In the snialler colleges a full collegiate course is afforded 
to very many students who, for various reasons, would not go to the 
more distant and wealthier school; and of these students no small 
number belong to that class who, while they are utterly unable to 
pay the $375 to $600 at which Yale estimates the necessary annua! 
expenses of her students, can yet raise the $120 to S200 at which 
some very good western colleges may be attended. 

But is it necessary to suppose that the small college always does 


inferior work? It labors at a disadvantage in the limited number of 


its instructors aud in the want of an extensive library, cabinet, and 
illustrative apparatus. Disadvantages these unquestionably are; but 
it by no means follows that they have no offset, or that of necessity 
the school which has all these wants supplied invariably produces the 
better type of culture. A more perfect division of labor is rendered 
possible in the larger school by the greater number of teachers em- 
ployed; and thus it would be quite inexcusable if the teachers did 
not come betore their classes with the better preparation to elucidate 
the subjects to be considered; but they seldom come nearer to their 
students than the rostrum of the class or lecture room. In the 
smaller school the personal contact—often personal acquaintance and 
triendship—with scholarly. men, though few in number, constitutes 
an invaluable source of culture, and one almost unknown. to the 
larger schools. Whatever one has once clearly expressed in his own 
language has by that very means become a more perfectly apprehend- 
ed and more available part of his own knowledge. Upon this prin- 
ciple must mainly depend the theory of recitation. In the classes of 
the small school opportunity is offered to each student for daily par- 
ticipation in the recitations and discussions of the class room—i 
thing impossible where classes commonly number a hundred instead 
of a dozen or a score. In respect to library and cabinet, I will only 

venture the suggestion that while our college curricula remain so 
crowded with work as they universally are, students can derive no 
considerable benefit from extensive libraries, and as long as a few 
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weeks only are prescribed for the study of sciences, for the mastery 
of which years are required, the instruction must be very elementary 
and the indispensable means of illustration correspondingly few and 
simple. 

But such considerations concern themselves merely with the me- 
chanical appliances of education. ‘To these the inspiration of true 
culture bears no fixed ratio. ‘To beget in the student a love for the 
study of nature; to habituate him to keen and discriminating obser- 
vation of her laws and processes, and open up before him humanity 
in all its noblest thoughts and achievements; to nerve and inspire him 
tor worthy, persevering, and earnest effort in life—these are the true 
ends of college training, ends which are not always attained with 
pillared front and freocoed wall, and ends which are often secured 
within humble enclosures of brick. 

And finally, when something appears which shall act more eftici- 
ently, which shall diffuse more widely and perfectly the spirit of true 
culture, then even their friends will say let the small colleges give 
place. Until then it well becomes every friend of higher education 
to accord to them at least sympathy and encouragement, and to the 
noble men who self-sacrificingly toil within their walls, all honor. 

Read at Milwaukee, July 6th. Dwient WINNEY. 


—_- 


The Practice of Teaching according to the Laws of Mental 
Science. 
SPELLING, 

The faculty chiefly employed in learning this art, is memory. ‘The 
two things to be remembered are the form and sound. Knowlege of 
the first is received through the eye; of the second, through the ear. 
Whatever comes to the mind through both avenues at once, is more 
strongly impressed upon it, and longer retained by the memory. 
The form of the word to be learned, consists of two parts, the shape 
of the letters, or form absolute, and their arrangement or order. The 
rules of orthography, if they are at the command of the learner, will 
frequently be of service in deciding doubtful cases, provided the nu- 
merous exceptions are equally well known. A knowledge of the 
Latin, Greek, and French languages will assist in spelling words de- 
rived from them. 

The teacher who presents this branch to the pupil’s mind through 
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either the eye or the ear exclusively, will see but little result from his 
labors. Impressions repeatedly received, are more readily remembered, 
Hence the method that fails to have any missed words re-spelled, at 
least once, is very faulty. 

It matters little from what source words are taken, provided they 
are such as are in daily use. Discard any speller, which has one 
familiar word in a column of technical terms, unless your class is re. 
markably thorough in common words. In its place, take the reader, 
newspaper, county and State map. ‘The words should be grouped by 
topic. Let all the words relating to furniture, war, school, etc., in 
common use, constitute a lesson, or a week’s work, according to the 
number. And then, perhaps, French or Spanish derivatives, collo- 
quial, or homophonous words, will be interesting lessons. 

The following method, if not the best that can be deduced from 
the principles which should guide the teacher of this branch, may 
suggest something that will suit. It is entirely practicable in com- 
moa schools. 

A lesson should be assigned for study, of not more than twenty- 
tive words, at first. Let each pupil be provided with a slate, a blank 
hook for the purpose, or better, a slip of paper of sufticient length 
and three inches wide, with his name on the tirst line. Pronounce 
the words, so slowly that all can write them plainly. Tell the class 
to change papers, each one with his neighbor. Pronounce the words 
to be spelled orally by turn. Tell each one to correct any mistake 
in the paper in his possession, by an underscore, as soon as the spell- 
ing of the word is ascertained, by listening to the oral work. Have 
the oral spelling done by naming the letters, pausing at the end of 
each syllable, but not pronouncing it, and naming the word at the 
close. Definitions can be required from those spelling orally, either 
of a part or of all the words. Capitals in any word should be indi- 


cated by name in oral spelling. Order the monitors to collect the 


papers, briskly, and place them upon the desk. 

The teacher should now take the papers, look over the first one, 
and the heavy undescore will show at once the words missed. He 
should pronounce the name at the head of the paper, when the one 
indicated will rise; then the words marked as wrong, to be spelled 
orally by the one standing, who is, of course the one that missed 
them. Proceed in this way with all the papers. 
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The teacher should retain the slips or books for weekly and monthly 
reviews. If the words are proper names, two may write on the board, 
instead of papers, and while the correction of the papers and board 
work is in progress, a third may write the words as fast as they are 
correctly spelled, upon the board as they should be. This will show 
to the eye the capitals in their proper places. Improper use of capi- 
tals should be counted as errors, and every letter wrongly written, 
marked with a perpendicular dash, whether upon the board or papers. 

River Falls, Wis. Henry 8. Baker. 


HUNGARIAN PROVERBS. 
TRANSLATED FOR THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
He who teaches others, learns also himself. 
What one learns in youth he does not easily forget in old age. 


Forgetting is easy, learning is hard. 


He who talks much, either knows much or lies much. 

The wise man, even if he speaks little, says much. 

When you give, give with a good will. 

The good sheep does not bleat much, but gives much wool. 

Man is borne by the horse, fed by the ox, clothed by the sheep, 
guarded by the dog, imitated by the ape, eaten by the worm. 

He who respects others, respects himself. 

Even a blind man sometimes finds a penny. 

Who dares, wins (the rhyme in this proverb is untranslatable.) 

Even a dog will growl, if you strike his nose. 

He who does not undertake much, does not deserve much. 

Everybody feels his own burden. 

The leaf does not stir without wind. 

One swallow does not make a spring. 

Nobody has accused him, and yet he is making excuses. 

He who undertakes much, finishes little. 

He who begins in time, ends in time. 

The hungry man does not sing in the same way as the full one. 

He who is not thoughtful for the little, does not deserve the great. 

He turns his cloak to the side from which the wind blows. 

The north wind does not blow always. | 


People do not gather pearls on a dunghill. 
2-Vol. VII No. 11. 
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The bird is not his who shot it, but his who eats it. 


He who has scalded his mouth with soup, will blow even his milk, 


He aimed at another's dove, but shot his own. 

As you learned it, so you know it. 

(xo slowly, you will go farther. 

Let us wait for what luck will bring us. 

The debtor pays, the sick man groans. 

At home command, elsewhere be silent. 

Do not light torches in the day time. 

He stands there as useless as if he were nailed. 

By his silence he says more than another by his speech. 
Trust not the still water or the silent man. 

A runaway servant does not tell any good of his master. 
Dear bought joy soon turns to sorrow. 

If we knew the future, we should make fewer mistakes. 
He who does not play does not win, but neither does he lose. 
Don't climb the tree, and you wont fall. 

The honorable man has no dislike to the truth. 

Whoever plays with a dog must have a stick in his hand. 
The child plays, the maid works. 

The secret leaks out, when the glasses rattle. 

He must live at home, who will live as he likes. 

A rain that has past, needs no cloak. 

Dew is not rain. 

One sheep is not a flock. 

He is as red as a flour sack. 

White is his house, but black his bread. 

All is not gold that is yellow. 

Everybody’s friend is everybody's fool. 

Ail is not gold that glitters. 

Every one is lord in his own house. 

See and hear much and speak little. 

As the mother, so is the daughter. 

So many houses, so many kinds of manners. 

Better the is, than the isn’t. 

For the has been the gipsy cares nothing. 

It is all one, whether one drowns in the sea or in the Danube. 
The ancient God still lives. 

Whatever you keep back from God, the devil gets. 
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What nature has not given, often fortune offers. 
Whatever Johnny has grown used to, that John keeps on doing. 


The wind fells the oak, but does not haim the seed. 
For Lake. A. O. Wricut. 


SELECTED. 


OUR NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


| The following articles recently appeared in the State Journal and 
are reprinted here by the advice and request of several teachers. They 
are given in the order of their original appearance, and fully explain 
themselves. | 
IS IT A JOB? 


Editors State Journal:—In view of the fact that another Normal 
School is soon to be built somewhere in Wisconsin I wish to say that 
my experience, as one of the visitors appointed to inspect these insti- 
tutions, has led me to suspect that there is a great deal of truth in 
the common saying, that they are merely first class high schools, sup- 
ported for the benefit of particular neighborhoods, at the expense of 
the whole State. This is almost unavoidably the case with two at 
least of our Normal Schools, those at Platteville and River Falls, 
because these places are so small and so difficult of access from the 
rest of the State that the schools there are obliged to depend on the 
pupils dwelling near them, and to lower the standard of admission far 
enough to be able to keep full of such inmates as they can get. In- 
deed, at Platteville the scholars are so poorly qualified that it is nec- 
essary to overwork them fearfully in simply supplying them with 
knowledge, and scarcely any time can be given to teaching them how 
to impart it. I say from personal knowledge that the special training 
of teachers, the work for which a Normal School is designed, is so far 
neglected in Platteville that there is less of it done in any whole term 
than there isin the Normal School at Framingham, Massachusetts, 
ina single week. This is not the fault of the excellent teachers at 
Platteville. It is simply because they have been placed where it is 
almost impossible for them to do anything but the ordinary high 
school work. Such is the Normal School we might expect when it 
is located merely in order to build up a little out of the way village. 
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A Normal School which deserves the name and really trains teachers 
cannot exist except in a large town, on some main line of railroad, 
I beg therefore to protest against having another Normal School put 
where it must necessarily be a mere job for the benefit of some one 
village that wishes to have its mechanics employed, and its boys and 
girls taught the ordinary high school studies at the expense of the 
whole State. I am not writing in behalf of my own residence. In- 
deed I should rather see a Normal School Department added to the 
University, at Madison, than have another Normal School built up 
anywhere else. F. M. Hortranp., 
Buraboo, Wis. 


Editors State Journal:—I cheerfully comply with the invita- 
tion in your issue of yesterday to testify on the subject of our Nor- 
mal Schools. Yet you have so excellently answered the strictures of 
your correspondent, Rey. I. M. Holland, that little seems left for me 
to add, beyond endorsement of your own comments. 

Mr. Holland, although a man of fine culture, a graduate of Har- 
vard College, and a forcible thinker and writer on subjects to which 
he has given especial attention, evidently does not fully comprehend 
the educational situation of our State. He last winter visited the 
Framingham Normal School, the oldest in America, founded nearly 
forty years ago, located within twenty miles of Boston, in the midst 
of avery populous, wealthy and highly cultured community pos- 
sessed of the most ample means of secondary education to be found 
in the country, and he compares with that our own Normal Schools, 
just fairly established in a State only 28 years old, as yet poorly pro- 
vided with means of secondary training, and whose people are just 
fairly emerged from the privations of frontier life. Framingham gets 
pupils well grounded in the elements, at least, of academic studies, 
and proceeds leisurely to add the complement of professional train- 
ing. Platteville, Whitewater, Oshkosh and River Falls get pupils 
mostly from the district schools, poorly grounded in the elements, 
and with a social culture inferior to that of Framingham students. 
Our schools must do the best with the material they have. Their 
energies are necessarily largely given to “ supplying them with knowl- 
edge;” and rightly, for knowledge of subjects taught is at least as 

important as knowledge of good methods of teaching them. If it is 
not the province of a Normal School to give instruction in such 
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branches as the pubils are expected to teach, then our Normal Schools 
were founded too early. They ought to come only as a comple- 
ment to a well developed high school system. And by parity of rea- 
soning, a State University or a College should not be founded, until 
the need of a preparatory department has ceased to exist. Always 
carefully avoid the water until you have learned to swim. 

No one regrets more than the managers of these schools, the ne- 
cessity that makes so large a portion of their work, for the time being, 
“academic” or “ high school” work. Both the Regents and Facul- 
ties would gladly commence the Normal work on a higher plane, but 
for the present it is simply impossible. Wisconsin, with its present 
undeveloped and unorganized high school system, cannot furnish 
better material. 

Here I express the belief that Mr. Holland would not find the con- 
dition of things at Whitewater and Oshkosh essentially different from 
t+ + at Platteville. It is not the location of Platteville that is at 
tauit. The conditions of admission to all the schools are essentially 
the same, and Platteville has over 200 of its 405 pupilsin the Normal 
department—about all it can accommodate. Whitewater and Osh- 
kosh are both largely engaged in doing the “‘ academic ” work objected 
to by your correspondent. 

Mr. Holland asserts that ““a Nurmal School which deserves the 
name, and really trains teachers, cannot exist except in a large town 
on some main line of railroad.” This I do not believe. It is the 
teachers and the appliances that make the schvol—not the size of the 
town, nor even the railway conveniences. The University of Mich:- 
gan was founded in a small village. Many of the best schools ot 
New England were started. and still remain, in small towns. Our 
Whitewater is not large, yet I believe no town in Wisconsin surpass- 
es it for advantages that tend to foster a true Normal school. Con- 
venience of access is a convenience, but nothing more. Pupils wil! 
prefer to go to a good school by stage, rather than to a poor one by 
a “main line of railroad.” But Platteville is far more accessible 
now by its two railways than when its old “ Academy” was the best 
and most famous in the State, and filled with pupils from all South- 
western Wisconsin. 

River Falls is the only location for a Normal school which affords 
much pretext for criticism. This school alone of the four is not now 
reached by rail. IT had myself grave doubts of the propriety of this 
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location, before visiting that portion of the State. Upon the whole, 
f now think the regents acted not unwisely in selecting it. They 
were planning for the future. They saw in prospect a dense popula- 
tion and permanent thrift in that fertile region beyond the great 
stretch of comparatively barren country in which the lumber inter- 
ests had built up sudden but temporary prosperity. River Falls is 
only twelve miles from one of the great lines of travel, is im the cen- 
ter of one of the most beautiful, fertile, and healthful portions of the 
State, and will soon be made conveniently accessible by an intersect- 
ing line of railway. 

A glance at the map shows that each quarter of the now occupied 
portion of the State has its school, and the more fully all the geo- 
graphical and other proper facts governing the regents in their selec- 
tion of the immediate location are known, the firmer must become 
the conviction in the minds of disinterested persons, that these agents 
of the State have acted both conscientiously and wisely in this par- 
ticular. That they are open to the imputation of ‘“jobbing,” 
as your correspondent intimates, is a most unjust and baseless charge, 
even as it isaserious one. As one of the regents myself, I might 
justly be offended at it, were I not convinced, Messrs. Editors, from 
personal acquaintance, that the genial scholar who sent it to you 
must have penned it just after a weary wrestling with some unusual- 
ly tough old Greek philosopher, and under the provocation of the ru- 
mor that the foundations of the fifth Normal school were to be laid 
immediately, somewhere in our northern wilds. 

In conclusion, to use his language, “I beg to protest against” his 
too ready belief in a mere rumor of this sort, and to ask him hereaf- 
ter to apply first to headquarters for answer to the question, ‘Is it a 
job?” I beg this, in view of the fact that his very first premise is 
false. A fifth Normal school is not soon to be built. It will be sev- 
eral years before the funds at the disposal of the board will warrant 
them in establishing another school. The cost of maintaining the 
existing four allows but slow accumulation of surplus resources. 
When the time does happily come for the fifth, let it not be seriously 
said, except on ample evidence, that its location is a “job.” 


EpWarRb SEARING. 
Madison, July 2ith. 


_ SoME men are called sagacious merely on account of their avarice, 
; be - . . Sige = 
whereas a child can clinch its fist the moment it is born.— Shenstone. 
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PRESIDENT ANGELL’S LECTURE. 

We reprint from the Wilwaukee Sentinel the following abstracts of 
President Angell’s lecture before the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, 
at the recent annual session in Milwaukee: 

Prof. Angell took for his subject the Philosophie Study of Litera- 
ture. Following is a very brief abstract of his remarks: Whatever 
discussion may rage concerning other studies, all are agreed that a 
study of literature is necessary to any one who would be cultured. It 
isa great joy to be ushered into the presence of the great men and 
women who lived and wrote for all time. In the study of any litera- 
ture I would recommend that you should first take up 

THE GREATEST MASTERS 
init. Whoever knows Shakespeare has gone a great way toward a 
mastery of the English language. You should try to obtain a vivid 
picture of the author; he should seem a reality to you. Some of you 
may have heard the matchless Thackeray when he read in this coun- 
try, and J am sure you can never forget him. Having read the great 
authors with interest you may go to 


THE NEXT RANK BELOW, 


Addison Pope and otherse You should be careful to choose your 
books as friends.—always taking those who help you. Read with a 
pen in your hand and make annotations; discuss what you read with 
your friends. Come to the study in a high philosophic spirit. Most 
histories of literature are narrow and provincial in their spirit and 
tone. These histories are cold and lifeless, they give the birth and 
death, the names of works, and the besetting sin of an author and 
there leave him. There is a science of literature as well as of history. 

There is some slight danger of 

DISSIPATING THE PLEASURE 

of the study in the philosophic method but I think it slight. Indeed 
I believe the interest would be increased. There is seed-time, growth 
and decay in literature, as in everything else. I believe you will find 
nowhere great prose before great poems. 

The speaker sketched in order the poets, orators and philosophers 
of Greece, in support of this theory. The same is true of her own lan- 
guage. There may be some step lacking, but in the main the line is 
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clear. The sublimest epos in any language is in the first two books of 
the Pentateuch and the sweetest songs were sung by the Sweet Singer 
of Israel, thus showing that in Hebrew literature the same great truth 
obtains. Each literature is the outgrowth of a national !terature, 
It is more; it is the outcome of all that has gone before. It reaches 
back through all time. 
The speaker very eloquently traced back 
THE CONNECTION IN LITERATURE 
through the ages of Greece. The Latin language was the seed from 
which the literatures of Western Europe sprang. It died into an im- 
mortality. It is only the hopeful youth that thinks to bring forth 
something new. Every year a great troop of young men go upon the 
rostrum with poems and addresses. Ifa young man only learns in 
college that it is given to few to bring forth even a new metaphor, 
and that unless he is certain that he can excel Macaulay and Addison, 
he had better humbly imitate them, his father should pay his bills 
without a murmur for he has learned much. Even our jokes are 
nearly all 2500 years old. 
There appears in 
THE LITERATURE OF MODERN TIMES 
a cosmopolitan spirit. The youthful and aged literatures react on 
each other. He showed at length the vast influence of English on 
German literature. Milton and Young and Ossian, and Addison and 
Sterne and Thompson led the Germans up to an appreciation of the 
great master of all, Shakespeare. Then came Klopstock, and later 
(roethe and Schiller. The German literature called forth Scott, Car- 
lyle, and hosts of other English writers. Mach literature is part of 
one stupendous whole. We are the heirs ofan inconceivable wealth, 
and we should be thankful for it. The far Hast, Judea, Greece, Rome, 
France, and Germany, England—each has given us some peculiar 
features. With the progress of the race 
THE GROWTH OF LITERATURE 


keeps pace. The scholar in pursuit of the study will endeavor to find 


unity. He will trace the connection between all the stormy seas of 
it. He will see God in it as plainly as in nature. There are facts of 
mind as well as of matter, and the floods of mind have been depositing 
rocks as well as the floods of water. The literature of the world is 
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sweet with all the flowers of thought given to the human race. Study 
literature, I say to you, in connection with all things. Turn your 
ear to the fine anthem that rises from the literature of all ages and 
lands in favor of God the great maker of human mind. 

The lecture was very eloquent and was warmly applauded. 


————- 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

“Tt can’t be done,” said I, positively. 

“Tt can be,” said my friend; ‘and what’s more, if you will come 
down to my school on Monday you shall see it done.” 

“T'll come; what time?” 

“Eleven o'clock.” 

“Tl be there.” 

We had been having a discussion about the best method of teach- 
ing geography. I had insisted that it could not be taught to children 
in such a way that they would be both interested and profited. Either 
end might be attained—not both. My friend had joined issue with 
me, and the discussion had ended in the words given above. 

I was on hand promptly at eleven o’clock, on Monday. My friend 
Clark was the principal of a flourishing private school. He met me 
cordially, and took me into his recitation room. 

“So you keep up the custom of sending classes to the teachers?” 

“Yes; we like it much better than the modern plan.” 

The room was rather small. It contained a circular table, a side 
stand, and several chairs. On the central table was a circular tray, 
the diameter of which was some six inches less than that of the 
stand. It was filled with fresh clay. On the side table was a covered 
wooden box. 

I had scarcely time to notice thus much before the class entered. 
There were four girls and two boys. At the word of command, one 
brought from the box half a dozen tin spatulas, and distributed 
them. 

“What country do we take to-day?” asked the master. Every 
hand was raised. 

“Clara?” “ Africa.” “ Right. Fred may begin.” 

A roguish little fellow began marking on the clay the outlines of 
the northern coast. 
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* What lies north of Africa, Rosie?” 

“The Mediterranean Sea.” 

“Right. What is north of the Mediterranean Sea, Charley?” 

* Europe.” 

* Right. Mamie may go on, Fred.” 

Mamie took the instrument and finished the coast-line, the master 
meantime questioning the rest of the class regarding the boundaries, 
position, etc., of the country. The outline marked, all took their 
spatulas and began pressing down the clay outside the line. 

* Mention some mountains.” 

All hands were raised. 

“The whole middle is a table-land.” 

“Right.” And in an instant the children were busily heaping the 
clay in the center to represent the table-land. 

“And now what mountains shall we make first, Erthilda?” 

“The Mountains of the Moon.” 

“Where are they, Mamie?” 

While Mamie replies, Erthilda heaps up the Mountains of the 
Moon. Soon the hands fly up. 

“Charley ?” 

* She hasn't made them right.” 

* Erthilda, not she.” 

* Erthilda hasn’t made them right.” 

* You may change them.” 

But Charley’s attempt is hardly more successful, and finally Rosie 
has to make them right. The other mountains are formed by anoth- 
er pupil, in much the same way; thus lakes are dug and rivers drawn. 
The outline of Sahara is lightly drawn, and the spot is covered with 
sand. Forests are represented by clumps of high moss, and plains 
by the short, clinging moss. Next they come to the towns; and here 
they have much difficulty. A large wax-headed pin represents a large 
city; a smaller one a city less populous; and so on. Then there is 
more trouble about placing the cities on the right river bank, or the 
proper distance from the coast. When this is finished— 

“Where shall we put the lion?” asked the master, holding up one. 

After much discussion he is placed on the southern part. Other 
animals follow. Finally the lakes, rivers, and oceans are filled with 
water, and the class is dismissed—dirty, but happy—to the wash- 
bowls. 
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“ And is that all?” 

“By no means. I could have given you a show-recitation, but 
thought you would prefer this, which shows our method better. 
This is the first day they have spent on Africa. To-morrow they will 
do the same thing in a much shorter time, and a little leisure will be 
left for them to reproduce it on the board. Then they will draw 
without the clay model, and finally will describe the whole without 
aid of any kind.” 

“Thus we shall spend a little time on accounts of the history, etc., 
of the country. Livingstone and Stanley will come in, and DuChail- 
ju, the Carthagenians, and the Punic wars; Cleopatra and Caesar, 
whose acquaintance they have already made. Then we shall take, in 
the same way, a detailed study of two or three countries*” 

“Do you oblige your pupils to learn all the rivers, cities, lakes, 
etc. ?” 

“No, indeed. For example, you saw to-day what they took in Af- 
rica—five rivers and eight or teu cities, two mountain ranges, three 
lakes,” 

By this time another class had come into the room, and I detained 
my friend only to ask one more question. 

“Ts this plan original with you?” 

“JT have never seen anything of the kind elsewhere; it grew out of 
the needs of my pupils. I should like sometime to give you its his- 
tory. Good morning.”"—New England Journal of Education. 


. 
— + 


Text-Books.—While we can never dispense with the use of text- 
books, either for private study or the class-room, we shall be very 
glad to see the time come when the text-book shall occupy its proper 
place in the hands of the teacher and pupils. As a rule it may be 
stated that a teacher is not prepared to use text-books wisely until 
he is able to dispense with them entirely in the unfolding of any 
topic or study. The teacher who grasps the subject under discussion 
need not re*.+ to books either to aid his memory or to increase his 
knowledge, and he who does not know the subject in advance of his 
pupil might as well change places with him, or both together become 
disciples. The teacher who can dispense with text-books in the class- 
room can afford to use any and all kinds, and the pupil who has 
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learned his place has certe’»!y reached the point where independent 
and intelligent study com 1¢es. 

The English teacher 0: «'ence and art are growing more accus- 
tomed, we are told, to illustrating their lessons by experiment, and 
are not relying, as they were so much in the habit of doing, on ver- 
bal descriptions and the use of the text-book. In consequence, the 
pupils are not, as was formerly so much the case, dependent on the 
cultivation of the memory only, and the vicious habit of cramming 
without understanding-is gradually becoming extinct. What is true 
in England is true in America, and one of the best evidences of true 
teaching, as well as true scholarship, is the subordination of the text- 
book to the topic and the subject taught.—New England Journal of 
Education. 


——~-.——— 


AMERICAN LITERATURE.—The student of our history seeks for in- 
stitutional beginnings in the character of the early colonies and the 
laws and customs which they brought with them from an older civi- 
lization; watches for the first resolution of the new elements of social 
life in the New World into formal and orderly proceeding; traces the 
gradual combination of the particles of national life into one or- 
ganic body; and notes how independence, while consolidating by a 
rapid process the several parts, was but one prominent sign of a des- 
tined union which it accelerated but did not produce. No one simply 
reads the history of the United States from the date of its formal in- 
stitution a hundred years ago. So the student of our literature, car- 
rying back his inquiry to the first beginnings of literary activity on 
this continent, as he reads in succession the representative writings 
perceives, as ke could not by the study of any formal history, that 
spiritual growth and change which in a man we know to be the last 
and finest result of our analysis, and in a nation can never be lost 
sight of if one aims to know the nation as a separate, independent 
body.—Recent Literature, in May Atlantic. 


ns —>-«o- a 


Some men are called sagacious merely on account of their av- 
arice, whereas a child can clinch its fist the moment it is born.— 
Shenstone. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
OPINIONS. 
RIGHTS AND POWERS OF DISTRICTS. 

(). Can a district, after designating a site, designate a different one 
without rescinding the previous vote? 

A, A formal rescinding vote would be proper, but it is probable the 
second vote would in its terms have the effect to rescind the previous 
one. If so, and if so understood, that would be sufficient. 

(). Can a minority appeal from a vote to build a school house only 
15 x 17, altogether too small? 

A, An appeal would lie, but such a school-house might be large 
enough for a very small school. 

(). Can a district itself break up, sell its school-house, etc., so as to 
avoid taxation ? 

A. A district cannot create itself—it is first formed by the town board. 
It cannot destroy itself; if it needs to be extinguished, this is also to 
be done by the town board. The law does not intend that it shall 
sell any property except when not needed, as in case a new school- 
house is built. It is the policy of the law that all settled territory 
shall be in some district, and help support public schools, and that all 
children have aschool to go to. -If any district becomes too feeble to 
have a school, it should at once be dissolved and its territory put in 
other districts. The town board need not wait two years, if it is ap- 
parent that the district ought to be dissolved. 

DISTRICT MEETINGS—VOTING. 





Q. If an annual meeting is not called to order till 8, p. m., is its 
action then legal ? 

A. Waiting awhile for the voters to come would not be a serious 
departure from the law, but rather would help to carry out the inten- 
tion of the law that the action of the meeting be a fair expression of 
the will of the district. Moreover time-pieces often differ greatly. 

Q. The director called the meeting to order, put the motions, and 
in short presided without being elected. Was the meeting legal? 

A. It should not be considered illegal because a presiding officer was 
not formally elected. If the meeting acquiesced silently in the presi- 
dency of the director, that is enough, though not the best way. 
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Q). [s voting by acclamation at a district meeting legal 2 

A. Any common method is legal—acclamation, raising of hands, 
ayes and noes, or ballot. A vote to borrow money must be by ballot, 

(). If a vote is to be taken by “ raising the right hand ” can a one. 
armed man’s vote be counted, he raising his lett hand? 

A. His vote could not legally be rejected. 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF DISTRICT OFFICERS. 


(). If an out going district officer refuses to deliver up books, ete., 
what is to be done? 

A. Chapter 156, revised statutes, points out the remedy. 

(). Can an outgoing treasurer pay orders if no new one is elected 
or appointed, say for a month or two? 

A. Not after the expiration of ten days from the annual meeting. 
He then ceases to have any power to act. 

(). Can a district treasurer put money in a bank on interest 2 

A. He has no authority to do so; he must have the funds ready at 
call, wherever deposited or kept. 

(). Can the director be bondsman for the treasurer ? 

A. Not within the meaning and intent of the law. He must “ap- 
prove” the bond, which implies a third person. 

(). Can a district clerk return a tax after the time fixed by law has 
gone by? ; 

A. The law requires him to return taxes by the Ist Monday in 
November, but the return would not be void after that and the town 
clerk is to assess any tax “received by him in time therefor; though 
after said Ist Monday. (Sec. 63.) 


ENUMERATION AND RIGHTS OF PUPILS. 


(). Are married persons under 20 to be enumerated, and can they 
attend school ? 

A. Certainly; the law does not exclude them from school. 

(). Should not the pupils at the Industrial School be enumerated 
in this district? 

A. No, they are not “residents” within the meaning of the law. 
The district does not educate them; they are the wards of the State, 
as are children in any similar State institution. 

(). If 20 pupils are omitted one year, in the enumeration, can they 
be added the next year, and additional money drawn on them? 
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A. No, that would be illegal. If omitted by mistake, the money 
due can be obtained under chapter 300, 1873. (School code, p. 7.) 

(), Are the pupils in a free high school to be enumerated like 
others ? 

A. Just the same. 

Q. If scholars from another district persist in coming to our school 
though refused admission by the board, can they be legally ejected 
by the board? 

A. Pupils who have no legal right in the school can be ejected if 
necessary, if they refuse to leave on request. 

DUTIES OF TEACHERS—GERMAN. 

(). Is a teacher holding only a third-grade certificate obliged to 
teach higher arithmetic? 

A. The law knows nothing about “ higher arithmetic.” If a teacher 
contracts to teach a common school, he must teach all the legal 
branches as far as the pupils require. He should look out and not 
undertake to teach a school which is too “ forward” for him. 

Q. Can German be taught on Saturday, and must the teacher hold 
a certificate ? 

A. The law merely allows a foreign language to be taught one hour 
each day, either by the teacher or a “ proper instructor.” The latter 
need not hold a certificate. If a ‘German school” is taught on Sat- 
urday, it is outside the provisions of the law, and its expense cannot 
lawfully be defrayed from the funds belonging to the district, nor can 
it be counted on the school term. 


LEGAL SCHOOL TERM. 


Q. Can a school of 24 months with two teachers, count as five 


months ? 

A. As well ask if a graded school with 5 teachers, is a five months 
school. The school must continue 5 months, to meet the require- 
ment of the law, whatever number of teachers may be necessary or 
may be employed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


(). What is the proper official title of the State Superintendent? 

A. Originally, in the constitution and earlier laws, “ State Super- 
intendent” merely; in some later laws, ‘of Public Instruction” is 
added. This will be corrected in the revision of the statutes no doubt. 

Q. Our school board having determined the amount of school tax 
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necessary, and it having been duly certified to the city council, must 
they proceed to levy the same, that is can the levy be enforced ? 

A. It was so held in the case of State er rel. Ordway vs. Mayor of 
Beaver Dam, (11 Wis., 65,) and the supreme court sustained the circuit 
court in awarding a peremptory mandamus to compel the common 
council to raise the school tax certified to be necessary. I think it 
would be so held in your case. It is the policy and will of the State 
to have public schools established and maintained in every munici- 
pality. The legislature must provide for this, by law. (Cons., Art. 
X, See. 3.) No city charter can be supposed, because of lack of 
positiveness in its language, to leave it in the power of its common 
council to disregard the fundamental laws of the State, in this matter, 
as well as the legal action of a school-board under those laws. 

(). If we adupt the town system, must existing contracts be carried 
out, in each district ? 

A. That would be proper. If you as a district have a school run- 
ning, you have the benefit of it; if you have just built a new school- 
house, not all paid for, you have the credit of the expenditure, under 
section 85, township law. The vote of adoption does not rescind 
contracts. 





oe 


(juestions quite outside the scope of this Department of the Jovr- 
NAL are sometimes asked. Answers to them will do no harm how- 
ever, unless incorrect. 

ELECTING PRESIDENT. 

(). Can an elector of President and Vice-President vote differently 
from “the ticket?” 

A. The Constitution knows nothing about the ticket of any po- 
litical party. The theory is that the electors vote for whom they 
please, not for some one selected beforehand. The practice is just the 
opposite. The electors elected by ‘ach party are expected to vote for 
the candidate of that party. They are not prohibited by Jaw from 
doing otherwise. 

(. What is meant by each State having one vote, in case the 
House of Representatives is called upon to elect the President ? 

A. Just what it says—one vote. The character of that one vote 
will depend of course upon the “ politics” of the majority of the del- 
egation from each State. Or there might be a tie. 
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EDITORIAL. : 


| SEASONABLE SUGGESTIONS. 


The busy season of labor is over; long evenings are at hand, and epportuni- 
ties for intellectual and social culture are more abundant. How best to im- 
prove the leisure time of the long winter season, is a most important question. 
We plead for the devotion of a good portion of it to intellectual pursuits—to 
enlarging the bounds of knowledge, to a better and fuller comprehenson of 
the world we live in, to a fuller and higher enjoyment of life through in- 
creased power to “make the most of it.’ Let especially every young man and 
young woman seek to conquer and add to his intellectual domain during the 
coming winter, some new territory. We give a few practical hints as to how 
this may be done. 

1. Through the very best possible use of school privileges by those who 
enjoy them. Fortunate are those who have the advantages of good systematic 
instruction, such as can be had in our University, our Normal Schools, our Col- 
leges and our better High Schools. All intellectual culture must be “self-culture,” 
but self-culture is most rapid and profitable, other things being equal, when 
the “environment,” the circumstances, are most favorable. And no other 
conditions are to be compared with those of an excellent school. Is there 
any greater folly than the folly of wasting the inestimably precious days of 
school life in careless indifference and idleness ? 

2. Through the careful reading of good books and periodicals. In or out 
of school every one should devote some portion of his time to general reading. 
A good book and a good newspaper are scarcely second in importance to a 





good school. 

A good newspaper we hold to be ove of the very best means of general intel- 
Jectual culture afforded by modern civilization. No human being who aims 
to lead a life worthy of citizenship in a country and age like ours, should fail 
to be an habitual reader of at least one first-class paper. Let this be one of 
the best metropolitan journals. While New York has many able and excel- 
lent newspapers, we are inclined, upon the whole, from personal experience 
and acquaintance, to recommend to teachers, and to all young people who are 
seeking to be intelligent, the New York Hvening Post, as the paper most happily 
combining in itself literary merit, varied information, an unpartisan, scientific 
spirit of truth-seeking, and a general make-up that pleases and instructs with- 
out wearying. We wish every young teacher among our subscribers who does 
not already take it, would send for aspecimen number to Wm. C. Bryant & Co.., 
New York City, and thus personally ascertain the character of the paper, the 
terms, ete. Mr. Bryant is the veteran poet, the author of “Thanatopsis” and { 
other poems that have become household treasures of our literature. The 


semi-weekly edition of the Pest is the most desirable to those who can afford 
3—Vol. VIE No, 11. 
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it. By clubbing together, two or three teachers in the same school ¢an obtain 
this at trifling cost and common advantage. 

Again, a good book is a fertile source of intellectual profit and pleasure, of 
enlarged ideas, nobler living. All knowledge is recorded in books, and he 
who has access to them commands the world. He can there find at his will and 
leisure the story of the earth’s formation, the history of all nations, the pro. 
gress of arts, the discoveries of science, the biographies of illustrious indi- 
viduals, the views and thoughts of the wisest and best of our race of all ages 
and countries. 

Might not a young person be less profitably employed during the coming 
winter than, for instance, in getting a clear knowledge of the origin and histo. 
ry of the English People, from the admirable book we have elsewhere briefly 
noticed? How many of our readers who know next to nothing of this, “one 
of the grandest of human stories,” will at once earnestly set about mas. 
tering this single volume, so that the return of Spring shall find him wiser 
and nobler for the knowledge of the past fourteen centuries of his own ances- 


‘tors’ history’ We have no space for the mention of other worshipful books 


of history, biography, science, travels, fiction, etc., whose acquaintance all cul. 
tivated persons have made, and whose possession should be the aim of every 
student. 


4, Debating Societies, and all associations for general literary purposes, are 
valuable. The regular habit of discussing set questions, involving. previous 
investigation, and the observance of parliamentary rules, is one of the best 
means of intellectual culture a young man—yea, or a young woman—can 
have. It strengthens all the mental powers, gives clearness of thought and 
fluency of speech, promotes self-control and self-confidence, and leads to a taste 
for things intellectual. A debating society ought to be connected with every 
school when there are pupils old enough to profit by it. Let the teacher be 
interested in it, assist in its management, and see that all judicious rules are 
observed by the members. 

The presentation of written essays may often be prolitably mingled with 
discussion. While talking makes the ready man, writing makes the exact 
man. It must of course not be forgotton, in either case, that only reading 
makes the full man. Without reading, the investigation of facts and authori- 
ties in books, both talking and writing will be in themselves, to a large extent, 
unfruitful. 


5, Another profitable means of both intellectual and social culture, suited to 
the season, can be found inacourse of iectures. There is, in a spoken lecture— 
the work of any cultivated man of intellectual honesty and earnestness—an 
element of power not to be found in mere printed words. To see and hear a 
man who has conquered a right to be heard and heeded on any subject is itself 
an inspiration. The argument he makes, or the story he tells, is not all. In 
what way did he conquer? Whence his power to argue? How came he by 
the facts of his story? The man himself, always more, and often greater, than 
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uie words, is a primary or secondary force with the lecture. He is an example 
of culture. He shows the worth of study. He illustrates the power or ideas. 
He stirs the imagination of the young. ‘The man Emerson, or Bayard Taylor, 
is greater than his lecture. And a hundred see the man and hear the words 
where one reads his book. 

A course of good lectures is always stimulating and ennobling, and there is 
no sufficient reason why every considerable village in the State may not have 
a course the coming winter. There is almost always good home talent that 
can be made available. and the expense of a course of at least half a dozen lec- 
tures, need not be beyond the reach of any village of 500 inhabitants. 

We are glad to notice that arrangements for courses are now being made in 
many places, and with excellent prospects of success. By proper management 
success can always be assured. A thorough canvass for the sale of season 
tickets, careful selection of lecturers and subjects, and proper advertising, ough t 
always to insure against pecuniary loss, and will in most cases secure a bal- 
ance of profit for a library or other worthy local enterprise. A very good 
plan is indicated in the following paragraph from a recent number of a Min- 
eral Point paper: 

“Tn order to secure the advantages of a course of lectures upon topics of 
general interest, a number of citizens, between fifty and one hundred, have 
agreed that should the sale of tickets be insufficient to meet expenses, they 
will each hold themselves liable for the payment of a certain amount. It is 
expected that a most excellent course will be provided, and that the people 
generally will appreciate the privilege to such an extent that there will be no 
need to call upon the signers to make up a deficit. The paper referrod to is 
still in circulation for signature.” 

One of the most successful courses in the State, last winter, was a series ef 
“Historical Lectures” at Whitewater, primarily designed for the historical 
classes of the Normal School, but largely attended by the intelligent citizens 
of the village. For the benefit of those now meditating lecture courses, we 
give the names cf the six lecturers and the subjects of the above course: 

Prof. J. D. Butler — “ Yankee on the Nile.” 


Prof. Edward Searing — “ Mohammedanism.”’ 

Pres. A. L. Chapin —* The Celts and their Influence.” 
Rev. Charies Caverno — “ Magna Charta.” 

Rey. T. P. Sawin — “ Mirabeau.” 

Hon. E. A. Calkins —“ Wallenstein.” 


—— —_ — 


NORMAL SCHOOL VISITORS. 


The State Superintendent has appointed the following official visitors to the 
State Normal Schools for the current school year, 1876-7: 

PLATTEVILLE.: Hon. P. A. Orton, Darlington; Prof. J. B. Parkinson, M adi- 
sen; Supt. D. H. Flett, Kenosha. 

WHITEWATER: James Mac Alister, Esy., Milwaukee; President E. H. Mer- 
rill, Ripon; Rev. T. P. Sawin, Janesville. 

OsukosH: Prof. S. H. Carpenter, Madison; Prof. W. C. Sawyer, Appleton; 
Principal L. W. Briggs, Green Lay. 

River Fauus: President W. C. Whitford, Milton: Supt. Amos Whiting, 
Trempealeau; Principal W. 8. Johnson, New Lisbon. 
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WANTED. 


The State Superintendent is in constant receipt of letters from teachers, in 
and out of Wisconsin, asking aid in obtaining positions. With the best wishes, 
he is, however, seldom able to afford help. For every ordinary vacancy that 
comes to his knowledge, there are at least half a score of local applicants. 
The average teacher is far more “numerous” than the average school. But it 
is nevertheless as true in the profession of teaching, as in any other, that 
“there is room above.” In the very highest ranks experienced talent is in 
constant demand. For several important positions in this State there has been 
a long and fruitless search after the right sort of teachers—those of “ undoubt. 
ed power to train mind.” 

These remarks are suggested by the following communication, just received 
from one of our best known principals, which we publish with the hope that 
some may feel “called” by his inquiry. The editors of the JourRNAL will 
take pleasure in putting such, if desired, in communication with the writer. 
We know of another school where two strictly first-class female teachers are 
needed, to whom good salaries would be paid. 

——_——., Oct. 24, "76. 
Eprrors JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 

Please inform me where I may see female teachers of first class ability at 
work in school. I wish to secure the services of teachers who have experi- 
ence, ample literary qualifications, and who possess undoubted power to train 
mind. Respectfully, a. 





soe 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL QUESTION. 


The mooted question of the proper functions of the Normal School has re- 
ceived considerable attention in the JouRNAL during the present year. We 
give, in this issue, some further contributions to the discussion. The radical 
paper of Miss Stewart will be read with interest, as also the criticism of Mr. 
Holland, and the reply of the State Superintendent—the first two of the four 
articles "by these gentlemen, referred to in our September number. Mr. 
Holland’s second letter and the reply will appear next month. 

It will be observed that Miss Stewart’s views are similar to those of Mr. 
Holland, so far as they have regard to the location of the schools and the 
character of the work performed in them. We believe that these critics are 
both wrong. Neither has a full comprehension of the facts in the case aa a 
whole. They both—and especially the former—have in mind an ideal system, 
with schools, teachers, school-ofilcers, and a public sentiment different from 
those actually existing in our State. 

We do not here propose any discussion of this subject. Wewish to remark, 
simply, and we trust our “language is plain,” that it would be well for those 
who essay sweeping criticisms upon the character of nearly all the Normal 
Schools in this country, first, through careful observation and reflection, to 
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know something about the conditions of the problem they so boldly attack 
What shall be said, for instance, of such a misapprehension on the part of 
Mr. Holland, of the facts in our own Normal system, as allows him to suppose 
that tuition is free to all pupils in the schools, whether in the Normal depart- 
mentor not? Then here comes the Schoo! Bulletin for September (received Oc- 
tober 6th), with the following surprising question in its leading editorial, “A 
Thought on Normal Schools,” anent the Whitewater Normal: ‘ Why should 
the citizens of the whole State be taxed to maintain an extra graded 
school in Whitewater, for instance?’’ ‘There are in the same article three 
other distinct allusions to the support of our Normal schools by general tazra- 
tion (/), When not one penny for their support has been derived, or is ever 
likely to be sought, from that source. Yet the writer concludes by “submit- 
ting the proposition that nearly all such money [devoted to the Normal 
Schools] is misappropriated.” 

We will charitably ascribe all this to the extreme facility with which misin- 
formation, like an epidemic, is absorbed and propagated during our quadren- 
nial political amentia. Wedo hope our Normal School critics will, after the 
election, return to the sober, scientific methods of ample investigation and 
careful statement. 


READING FOR THE YOUNG. 


In a circular touching “St. Nicholas, an Illustrated Magazine for Boys and 
Girls,” published by Scribner & Co., New York, we find some remarks as to 
the matter of the reading of the young, so just and timely that we give them 
below. We think the publishers of the magazine in question are quite justi- 
fied in saying that it is issued with a further purpose than merely to amuse 
and instruct children, and, to obey Iago’s injunction, ‘“ Put money in thy 
purse ;’ though these are undeniably prime motives,” they claim: 

“St. Nicholas is also intended to be a silent, but earnest protest against the 
trashy, poisonous stuff which millions of children are reading to-day, either 
secretly or under cover of their parents’ ignorance or carelessness. 

“An examination of the periodicals for sale at many of our news-stands 
will satisfy any one of the dangerous character of much of the widely-circu- 
lated and paying juvenile literature of the day. Of late, the public press 
has been constantly calling the attention of parents to this danger, but they 
do not sufficiently heed. 

“Tf a child is only fond of his book, few parents inquire as to what the 
book may be. Some of the worst so-called juvenile publications have a su- 
perficial effect of instruction and morality, while their real hold upon the 
children is in stories calculated to stimulate unhealthy imagination and give 
false and (to the young) fascinating views of life. 

“The only cure for the evil is to give the children lively, interesting and 
pure reading, which will supplant the hurtful sert.”’ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





PuBLic LIBRARIES IN THE UNrrep Starrs. Special Report from the Bureau 
of Education, Part 1. Washington: Government Printing Office. 

This immense Report, of 1187 pages, issued by Commissioner Eaton, is a part 
of the exhibit made by the Bureau at the Centennial Exhibition. It was un. 
dertaken in 1874. The work has been done under the special care of Mr. 
SAMUEL R. WARREN, assisted by Maj. S. N. Cuark. The general plan ot the 
Report is: 1st, a history of the public libraries in the United States; 2d, an 
exhibit of their present condition and extent; 3d, a discussien of the various 
questions of library economy and management; 4th, statistical information 
of all classes of public libraries, as full as practicable. The work seems to 
have been judiciously done, and furnishes a vast amount of material for some 
future philosophic discussion of the whole subject. ‘The Bureau of Education, 
under Commissioner Eaton is, in various ways, rendering most valuable ser. 
vice to the cause of education, of letters and of public enlightenment. 


A Sor [lisrory or tHe ENGiisn Preopte. Ry J. R. GREEN, M. A., Examiner 
in the School of Modern History, Oxford. New York: Harper & Bro.’s, 

If any one desires to know what is the best complete History of England, 
within « very moderate compass of extent and cost, there must now be the singli 
unhesttating answer, “Green's Short Iistory.’? Here is a handsome book of 828 
pages, costing only $1.75, which tells the wonderful story complete, from the 
primitive German homes of the Angles and Saxons, to the retirement of Glad- 
stone from the Prime Ministry, only two short years ago. And it tells it with 
a freshness, clearness, enthusiasm, wealth of learning, and charm of style, 
never before all realized ina single history. The very highest critical authorities 
have spoken of it in terms of almost unqualified admiration, and the forty or 
tifty pages we have read not only confirm their verdict, but our own determin. 
ation to go over again in this new and original narrative the whole story of 
our race. We wish this volume were not only in the hands of every teacher 
in the State, but in every family. 













SHAKSPEARE’S TRAGEDY of King Richard the Second, edited, with notes, bs 
Wan. J. Router, A. M., (Harper & Bros.), is another convenient text-book for 
Shaksperian scholars, from Mr. Rolfe’s hands. A judicious introduction is 
enriched with critical comments on the play from Coleridge, Ulrici and Ger- 
vinus, making altogether a very complete apparatus for understanding and an- 
alyzing this masterly work of the great dramatist. That Shakspeare is being 
raore studied, as a part of liberal education, is a good sign. 





. 


A BroGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF FROEBEL, by Matimpa H. Krikeer, (E. Steiger, 
New York), will be welcomed by those who are giving attention to the Kin- 
dergarten work inaugurated by this eminent German philanthropist, Price 
only twenty-five cents, 
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NOTES. 


Any one having a copy of the September | 


number to spare. will confer a favor by sending 
it tous. 





Tue senior editur having returned from the 
“Great Exposition,” will perhaps give a pho- 
tograph or two next month. 





WE have received numerous solutions of the 
“ Arithmetical Puzzle” in the last number, and 
will give a specimen in the next. 


THE New Hampshire State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation held its twenty-third annual meeting at 
Concord, October 12th and 13th. The pro- 
gramme presented a wide range of discussion, 

In looking over the New Hampshire Educa- 
tional Exhibit we found a unigue representa- 
tion of the White Mountain System, modelled 
in relief, with clay or plaster; and wondered 
why so little is done in this way in teaching 
geography. In the Swiss department we no- 
ticed a large and beautiful globe in relief. This 
is admirable, as x means of giving correct im- 
pressions at the outset, which cannot be done 
with an ordinary smooth globe—much less with 
maps. 





Prop 8. H. Cakventer, LL. D., of the State 
University, is open to lecture engagements for 
the coming winter, at places easily accessible 
from Madison, Prof. CARPENTER is well known 
as an original thinker and strong speaker. His 
subjects are: **The Independent Thinker;” 
“Modern Skepticism: ** The Moral Element 
in Education; * Suecessful Men.” 


a. 
is 








PROF. SEARING will accept a few more en- 
gagements to lecture before Literary or Library 
Associations, after December 1st, and in places 
not too remote from the Capital. His subjects 
have peculiar appropriateness, in view of the 
special prominence of the Eastern Question 
just now. They are: 

Russias: Her remarkable Early History, her 
Genius, and Probable Destiny. 

MOHAMMEDANISM: Its Founder, Character, 


Propagation, and Influence on Christianity and | 


General Civilization. 

R. L. Dickens is in charge of the graded 
school at Fountain City, for the current year, 
assisted by Joun Unrick from the Plattevi.le 
Normal School, SuSANNE GresEN and LinLy 
CLARKE. A, FINKELNBURG, an ex-County Su- 
perir 


ndent, is one of the board, 


{ 
j 


Corprtac resolutions were passed at the clove 
of the Chippewa Falls Institute, Sept iv 
recognition of the services of Prof. THAYER, 
also of Supt. McDonavp and Mr. and Mrs TiL- 
son. Another and longer session is hoped for. 


» 


. way 


Supt. MAcDONALD writes that the institute 
at Chippewa Falls, Sept. 18th, one week, was # 
decided success. *“ Prof. THAYER has earned 
for himself a creditable name for the ability he 
showed in conducting the same.” 





Ina note from Professor BEACH, ef Beloit, 
he says: “Our high school aud ward schools 
are opening very full and with the best pros- 
pects. Miss SARAIT M. BELDEN, a most efficient 
teacher, has been engaged in the High School.”' 





Ar the close of the excellent Institute at 
Monticcllo, the members presented to Prof 
PurmAN a handsome copy of * Polar and Tropi- 
cal Worlds.’ Prof. P., who succeeded Messrs. 
STEWART and TWINING, was with the Institute 
several weeks, and made an excellent impres 
| s10n, 





Supt. Watkins, of Iowa county,in a circular 
to district officers, urges action under the law 
of 1875, as to text-books, thinking a saving of 
30 to 40 per cent. could be made. He says he 
found two or three text-books on the same sub 
ject, last winter, in many schools. This county 
is not peculiar in that respect. 


We learn that the Watertown schools, which 
opened Sept. 4th, are in good condition. The 
High School, especially, is prospering finely 
under the eflicient management of Prof, Bery 
HARD, To meet the increased needs of this 
school, another room, formerly occupied by the 
Graminar grade, has been appropriated to it. 


8S. Hf. ScueL_LenGeEn is principal at Cassville, 
with twe assistants, and an attendance of about 
120.—Mr. L. H. Peck succeeds Mr. Porter as 
principal at Palmyra. He is from the White- 
water Normal School, is spoken of as an ex- 
cellent scholar and possessed of marked talent 
| for teaching. Mr. R. B Dudgeon, of the 
class of 1876, State University, is principal of 
the High Sceool at Pewaukee.—L. L. Clark is 
principal of the public schools at Whitewater 
— W. D. Ackerman is on his second year as 
principal at Eagle. H. W. Slack, late prin- 
cipal and superintendent of Hudson schools, is 
now principal of the Sixth Ward school, St. 
Paul.—-Prof. W. 8. Barnard, who is teaching 
| Natural at the 











Science River Falls Normal 
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School, is a yraduate of Cornell University, 
was a pupil of Agassiz, and has pursued his 
specialties in a German university.——George 
Clithero, a graduate of Michigan University, is 
principal at West Depere.—W. A. Williams, 
amember of the last graduating class of the 
State University, is first assistant in the Fond 
du Lac High School, and instructs in Latin 
and Greek, This school has, we believe. been 
recently reorganized under the Free High 
School Law, and now gives full preparation for 
the University Freshman classes. 





D. H. MORGAN, for eight years superintend- 
ent of schools in Green county, has accepted 
the principalship of the graded school at Al- 
bany, in that county. We are glad to record 
this, believing it an evidence that the people 
of the place desire a good school, and believ- 
ing that the experience and ability of Mr. 
MorGAN Will secure it for them. 





We have received from Jas, J. Dick, Esq., 
City Superintendent of Schools, of Beaver 
Dam, a full set of the report and other blanks 
—twelve in number—used by the teachers of 
that city. They are very neatly printed, appear 
to be judicious and systematic in character, and 
show that Mr. Dick believes in thorough or- 
yanization as one of the elements of success in 
educational work, 


Tue foundation of the addition to the Osh- 
kosh Normal School building is completed. 
The superstructure will not be commenced un- 
tilspring. The plan of the new portion is in 
entire harmony with the old, and the enlarged 


edifice will be imposing and handsome—proba- | 


bly the best looking of the four buildings yet 
erected by the Board. The additional room is 
greatly needed, 


The American Association of the Educators 
of the Blind held its last biennial session at 
Philadelphia, August 15th, 16th, and 17th, 1876, 
About twenty institutions were represented. 
A very intelligent gentleman who was at the 
meeting informed us that a noticeable feature 
was the high intellectual character of the 
women present. Two of these were them- 
selves Superintendents—Mrs. LirrLe, of the 
Janesville institution, and Mrs. Lord, of the 
one at Batavia, N.Y. Mrs. LirrLe we are in- 
formed, made a very fine impression by a 
brilliant extempore speech upon one of 
the topics discussed by the Association. Her 
remarks were warmly applauded and elicited 
rauch favorable comment. It was admitted 
that Wisconsin was ably and honorably repre- 
sented in the Convention by this talented and 
efficient superintendent, 





WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


A very successful Teachers’ Mecting, enroll. 
ing 51 members, was held at Orfordville, in the 
1st district of Rock county, October 5-7. Supt. 
West received valuable assistance from Supt. 
Tracy of the 2d district, principals A, R, 
SpraGvE of Evansville, and R. D. Wx1tTForp 
of Brodhead, and several other teachers; and 
Rev. J. M. Harris of Evansville gave a very 
acceptable lecture on the ‘** Relations of Educa. 
tion to Citizenship.” 

McMywnn’s Academy, at Racine, has com- 
menced its second year most auspicionsly, It 
was found imposssible to accommodate all the 
applicants. Some new seats were provided, 
but we are informed that something like 
twenty candidates were necessarily refused 
admittance from want of room. And this not- 
withstanding the tuition is one hundred dollars 
per year! We heartily rejoice at this success, 
and propose by and by to make it the textof 
some more extended remarks. There is at 
least one valuable lesson in it. 

Tue city of Grand Rapids has just completed 
a school house costing about $25,000. It is 
built of sand-stone, three stories high, and 
contains an assembly hall, six school rooms, 
an office, and a room for library and apparatus. 
The building is designed for the Ruttan venti- 
lation, but stoves are to be used this winter. 
The furniture is of the best, throughout. Mr. 
I. N. Stewart is retained as principal, assisted 


| by Mrs. Stewart, Mrs. Platt, Miss Lillie Blod- 


gett, and Mrs. Vaughn. ‘his is the best 


' school building in the central part of the State, 


| 


| 
| 
| 





i 


and the citizens are justly proud of it. 

Or the Vernon county Institute of two weeks, 
held at Viroqua, Supt. WyMAN writes, October 
9th: 

*The Institute numbers 117 teachers, all in- 
terested in the work. We are accomplishing 
much more than we did in the same length of 
time last fall, as our teachers seem to know 
how to prepare for the required work. Prof. 
McGregor is very popular among the teachers, 
and his work will leave a lasting impression 
for good. Prof. O. R. Smith lectured to the In- 
stitute last Friday evening. He had a full house 
and delivered a very interesting and profitable 
discourse.” 

A letter from Prof. McGrecor, written the 
following day, says: 

“The Institute at this place, as is usnal in 
Vernon, is very large. The enrollment is 118: 
and this morning 111 were present at roil call. 
While in some counties the scholarship is bet- 
ter, there is no county in which I find those at- 
tending more teachable, and none in which 
teachers are making more marked improve- 
ment than Vernon. The educational adyan- 
tages of Vernon county are quite limited; but. 


| what is lacking in advantages, is made up in 


. » 7 99 
energy. 
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Tue following paragraphs from the Whéte- 
waiter Register, are of interest: 

‘President and Mrs. Arey have ponent a 
young ladies’ school at Yonkers, N. Y., anc 
will take possession about the Ist of December. 
The institution is one that is well established, 
and enjoys a constant and generous patronage. 
Inasmuch as they have decided to leave White- | 
water, we are very glad that an arrangement so | 
pleasant and satisfactory has been effected. 
We understand that they intend to make a trip 
to San Francisco before going east.’ 

“The students at the Normal are greatly in- | 
terested in Pres. Phelps’ cabinet of fossils and 
other specimens which is being opened and ar- 
ranged in Prof. Kleeberger’s rooms. It is said 
to be one of the largest and choicest collections 
in the west.’ 


THE season of the annual statistical reports | 
has arrived, and the voice of the growler is 
heard in the land. State Superintendents, 
County Superintendents, and Town Clerks, are 
all berating the imperfection of returns received 
by them. Supt. Co.iier, of Jefferson county, 
suggests the following remedy for the total de- 
pravity of some school officers at this season 
of the year: 


“IT should very much like to see a Jaw passed | 
allowing town clerks to get statistics at the 
expense of the district, and su erintendents to 
get reports from towns at the expense of towns, 


and I think more care would then be taken to | 


W 


make the reports accurate, 

THE Secretary's report of the Racine County 
Institute, which closed a two weeks’ session at 
Rochester, Sept 23d, has the following: 

“The Institute was conducted by ex-Supt 
Malone, and all who know him will not be sur- 
prised to hear that under his management it | 
was a complete success. During the first week, 
Supt Flett, of Kenosha county, was with us, 

added greatly to the profit of the teachers | 
by the part which he took in the exercises; he 
also delivered a lecture one evening which was 


largely attended and highly appreciated, both | 


by people of Rochester and the teachers. Mr. 
Flett has the best wishes of the teachers of 
Racine county. 


* Superintendent Flett is establishing a repu- | 


tation as an able edt teator out of Kenosha 
eounty as well as in it.’ 

Supt. Fraw ey, of the west district of Dane 
county, writes, under date of Oct. 20th: 


“The Institute just closed at Middleton was | 
& remarkable success. The attendance was | 


good, and much interest developed. Our recep- 
tion by the citizens was very cordial. Prof. 
McGregor exhibited rare industry, devotion and | 
talent, and is infusing new life into the work in 
this district. The teachers entered upon their 
work with alacrity and zeal. There was no idle 
frittering away of time. All manifested a de- 
termination to prepare for the responsibilities 
of the teacher’s work. On Thursday evening, 
Prof 8. H. Carpenter addressed a large and ap- 
preciative audience on ‘The Moral Element in 
Education.’ 

“It is conceded that these institutes have 
given a marked impulse to the prosecution of 
ur work.” 


| THE joint Institute of Adams and Marquette 
jcounties, in session two weeks at Oxford in 
jthe latter county, fF closing October 13th, 
jwas largely attended uu very profitable. There 
was an enrollment of 110, The statement ina 
lletter from Supt. HiesER, written at the end of 
ithe first week, that ** Prof, SaLispury is giving 
entire satisfaction, and doing his work in a 
\masterly manner,” received apparent confirma- 
ltion by a pleasing incident occurring near the 
iclose of the second week, when the members 
\of the Institute presented to the Professor a 
valuable watch chain of solid gold, valued at 
jnearly $40. Of the beauty of the gift and the 
‘high appreciation of the generous regard of the 
donors on the part of Mr. S., we had ocular and 
jauricular evidence during a call we received 
iwhile on his return, 





WE are pleased to learn that the Graded 
|School at Sheboygan Falls opened under much 
jmore favorable circumstances than last year. 
|The building has undergone thorough repairs, 
jin the line of whitewashing, calcimining, 
painting, etc., and four coal furnaces replace 
ithe two ineflicient wood furnaces, so that, for 
comfort and neatness of appearance the build- 
ing is excelled by very few. This year, there 
has been no waste of time resulting from change 
jof teachers, there having been only two changes. 
The school is well graded—twelve grades, in 
charge of six teachers, 80 arranged that a class 
jcan graduate each year hereafter. The feeling 
lon the part of the people is very warm toward 


jthe schools. and, as a consequence, the children 
are interested, and progress is marked in all 
\departments Mr. B. F. ANDERSON continues 
as Principal. 


Supt. Mituer, of Crawford county, writes: 
Our Institute at Mt. Sterling, everything 


iconsidered, was a success. And if it can be 


followed up with regular institute work in this 
SJ 


county, I am quite sure that the results will 
soon show a marked improvement in the 
teachers and schools of this county. 

We had an attendance of fifty, and had it not 
rained nearly all of the time, 1 have no doubt 
ithat it would have reached seventy-five. Prof. 
McGrer@or is a “full team” in an institute, 
and gained the warmest friendship of every 
teacher present. The lecture of Prof. BuTter 
iwasagrand good thing, It was happily con- 
‘ceived, and I have no doubt that many wiil 
date the beginning of their first ** Common 
|Place Book” from the hearing of that lecture. 

The good work goes slowly on, and I hope 
that a few years will fully arouse old Crawford 
from her mental lethargy and place her upon 
ia fa‘'r standing with other counties of the State. 


't shall make an effort at the fall examinations 
'to organize a County Teachers’ Library, 
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Tuos. W. BicKNELL, former Commissioner of | Tue#RE are in the English language, it is aaid, 
Schools in R. I., the general charge of the! not including a vast number of unfamiliar sci- 
< = 7 : an | ; 
New England Journal of Education. It will| entific and technical terms, about 40,500 words. 
no doubt advance in excellence. | Of these, 20,500 are nouns; 40 pronouns; 9,200 
adjectives; 8,000 verbs; 2,600 adverbs; 69 pre- 
| positions; 19 conjunctions; 68 interjections; 2 
: 3 a articles. The proportions are, nouns » 
York, October 12, recognized the Jnternational cnc ie : » per 
. cent; adjectives, 22% per cent.; verbs, 20 per 


Review as valuable for its discussions of inter- | oiad « aesiedhnnes Gah ta in: bs 
: ; . . ent. ; yerbs ent.; other wor 
national subjects and its advocacy of interna- | aie ate . tli pa me ae peer ey ton 
. a ‘ . cent, § nguag 
tional law reform and arbitration. The resolu- | Roi ons y a BUaeo Le 
nouns, adjectives and verbs will be found, we 


tion was introduced by Judge Cuas, A. PrEa-| 
og pe ‘ ‘ think, to be about 50 per cent. of the whole. 


WE notice that the International Code Com- 
mittee of America, at a meeting held in New 





pencerian fusiness follege, ftilwaukes, 


This Institution offers superior facilities for preparing young and middle 
aged men and women for the counting-room and business pursuits. 
For Cin ulare or * duformation address, ROBE RTC. SPENCER. 


4: , ss 2 C wn bY 4 PNW 4 
University Visconsin, 


This institution embraces the following Colleges and Departments : 
COLLEGE OF ARTS. 


Five Departments. General Science, Agriculture, Civil and Mechanical Engineering, Mining and 


Metallurgy, Military Scisnee. 
COLLEGE OF LETTERS. 
Two Departments. ANCIENT CLASSICAL Department, in which the course of study is equivalent 
to that in the best classical colleges in the country. 
MODERN CLASSICAL Departine nt. French and German take the place of Greek. 


SUB-FRESHMEN COURSE. 
This embraces two years of preparatory study. 
Ladies are admitted to all the courses of instruction in the University. 
LAW SCHOOL. 
Judge P. L. SPOONER, Dean of the Law Faculty. 
The Laboratories for instruction in Analytical Chemistry, Determinative Mineralogy anit the Assay- 
ing of Ores, are believed to be the most complete in the country, west of the Alleghanies. 
A QUANTITATIVE LABORATORY 


has been opened, and numerous additions have been made to the apparatus in the different Depart- 


ments of Science. 
LIBRARIES. 
are open to students, without charge, containing more than SEVENTY THOUSAND VOLUMES. 
THE CURRENT EXPENSES 
are less than in othe ‘ institutions of equal grade. One student from each Assembly district, and all 
graduates of graded schools of the State who pass the required examination, are entitled to 
FREE TUITION. 


The institution is under the immediate charge of a President and twenty-six Professors and Teach- 
ers, and is, in all respects, in a highly prosperous condition. 
For further information, apply to JOHN BASCO 


MADISON, June ', "876. President. 








BUCKEYE SELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Pire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks etc. Fully Warranted, 

Iitustrated Catalogue sent Free 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 EF, Second S¢.,Cin. 














